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ABSTPACT i . ' • 

Thds paper discusses different approaches to 
analyzing the internal control structure of organizations and 
describes a lodel intertriew structure that was deTeloped for use in z 
longitudinal study of decision-iaking in 41 eleientary schools. The 
■odel is designed to garner objective accounts of school • • 
decision-Making through periodic interviews of inforiaots on the 
staff of each subject school. The pattern of decision-iaking in each 
schpol was classified oa the basis of interview data into five basic 
'decision types according to the reported relationship between those 
rendering decisions and those governed by the decisions. Analysis of 
the data showed that eleientary schools with 'unit organization teird-- 
to have higher levels of collegial decisi9n-iaking on school and 
class-related issues than do conventionally org?iniz.ed eleientary 
schools. . (JG) ^ ^ 
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Abstract 



V.e report on the ciiaractcristics and findings of the control struc- 
ture interview. The interview is designed to garner o*bjective accounts of . . , 
decision making in the school. Decision*- of interest pertain tis-J±ose in which^ 
the classroom behavior of teachers is at stake. Accompanying ^he data collec- 
tion and analysis procedures is a unique scheme by which decisions are classi- 
fied according to the relationship between those who render the decision-the 
input popul\on-and thoi^ whose beliavior is to be governed by the decision- 
-the output po|)ulation. We report on Eata collected in 41 schools 
in\the spring of 1974 and on 1 group of 29 in which the measure was administer-; 
ed "^wicc lEore. The pattern of decision' making described by the technique tor- 

i 

responds to predictions concerning differences in" the organizational structure 
of the\varioas elementary schools. Schools with a unit organization have high- 
er levelV of collegial decision making over school and class issues than con- ^ 
ventionalU organized elementary schools. 'These 'differences are illustrated 
both cross-sectional Iv- and longitudinally. The interview "proves to have con- 
siderab'le utilitywhere objective as opposed to subjective accounts of .-decision 
making are required. . 
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• - . , . A, - 

^ . Control Structure in the ^te.nentary School* 

\. '4 

^creh of the literature. on formal organizations focuses ' sharply on 
issues relating to the control of the organization and those who occupy it. 
Control structure^ typically ref-ers'to the standardized or patterned means b-y 
which the behavior of an organization and its various^ members are regulated. 

In ofte respect, control is 'exerted by the organization's environment. 
V.-here-'otganizations vie, their behavior is governed by strategies and rules of 
competition.- Where warket controls are less prominent there is often greatef ef 
fort devoted to coiranit -the organization to comply with state and national reg- 
ulations. >ublic schools fall into the lattei- category. They are -sole source 
contractors" in a given locale and report more or less continuously on t^ir 
compliance with multitudinous state and fedepO^regulationf. • 

Within their boundaVies, organizations "gel^Htf a second set of com- ^ 
pUancc o-equirements. These a^^ necessititei by the fundamental nature of " ^ 
orga'riizational work; the recombination o£ vfcous inputs to-form^a new., social, 
'ly desirable result. The recombining requirement gives rise to various organ- 
izatiorfkl structures. ;.hich, dependirb pn the na|^ o£ inputs, technology, and 
-products, serve to,<li5tinguish-betwee\ and idUg d^^f^^^it organizations. 

Although there exists considerable variation ajnong organizations 
of\he same and different^ ty^scs,, all c^be depicted at a very abstract level 
as having the same control' structure el^cnts. Th^se include generating the 
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ncans by v-hicli the contributions of each unit, individual, group, dcpaj^tment , 
branch, oTsubsidiary, arc specified', often in advance, evaluated and rewarded. 
Wc have chosen to call these three elements norms, surveillance and sanctions 

(Packard, ct> al , , 1973).' , • 

/- • 

Nor.-ns are rules for behavior spelling out in various degrees of 
specificity \.hat a unit must do in order to laakc an acceptMe contribution to 
the organization. Some of these norms are explicit, codif^e-d in organizat-ion- 
al, documents arid made prominent. -Gthei*s are implicit and, while thay may go 
unrecorded, "activ.cly shapo patterns of iTi6ivldual and collective behavior. 
Surveillance refers to actions' taken ^o monitor if- and how norm compliance oc- 
curs. Surveillance also has formal as well as informal dimensions. Sanctions 
arc actions taken as a result of surveillance activities. If contributions 
are acceptable or superior; then the organization often- provides rewards of compar 
abl.e s>TP.bolic value. Should contributions fall helow certain levels various |> 
rewards may. be withheld, priv>leges suspended or punishments invoked. 

These basic elements, norms, surveillance, and sanctions- apjily to ^ 
internal organizational control as well as .to societal Control of organizations. . 

The focus of our study of'control in schools directs attention to 
the; internal control structure of the school. The internal control structure . 
strisses means more than ends, and particularly implicates the behavior of 
teacVcrs, the most abundant employee. Furthermore,, our interest m the inter- 
nal control structure of the school' centers direatly^on its official norius and 

1 * ' • • ' 

excludes consiflcration of surveillance and sanctions^^ 

i 



The Control ''"Structure of the School 
The basic unit of the schopl' s control structure is the single deci- 
sion. A .decision is the result of a deliberate undertaking. It pertains to 
an issue and the choice among alternate courses of action. The choice is made - , 
by the dccision-mV.er(s) who constitute the input population . The clio^ce is 
the decision , the selected alternative. Most decisions set, or imply directly, 
expectations for the behavior of one or njorc persons . Tno^e whose behavior 
is so implicated constitute the ^output population . 

The entire series of decisions and their attendant input and output- ^ 
populations arc the basic units of the sphool's control structurp. ^ 

Pertinent to this study are those decisions with direct implicatioas 
for the instructional behavior of ^teachers; that is, where teachers constitutfe 
the output population. The main features to be ascertained are identity-Qf 
the fr.einbers of the input and output populations and the decision issues. The 
relation of input and output population members describis the school ^s control - . 



, / "if 

structure. 



' This perspective leads, in figure l,.to the identification of deci- 

sion types based on features- of the input and output populations. Here each 

4 ' - . 

UPPER CASL letter represents a member of tlie output population. (For our pur- 
poses, output m:-i,ibcrs are al.v^^i and almost exclusively teachers.) Each lower 
-c&sT'lctt/er, represent 3 a non-member of the output population. 



Figure 1: Symbolic Representation ''of the * 
Control Structure of the 'Decision 

Decision ivpc - - / ' gample Code 

• ■ ^' li; Input Population :Output Popttlation- 

Collcgial / ABCDiABCd' ' ' , 

.Leader Uetei-nincd . ^^-^^^^ ^ 

' Shared- , , ' aABCD:ABCD ' . 

- " Removed ' . " ' a:ABCD ' 

^For the collegial decision .a case has been represented where all 
■k ' ■ ■ 

members^of the output population are the only persons, in the input population; 
The group (of teachers) rendered a decision for themselves alone. For colle- 
giai decisioi^tiropulation size must equal at least two members and each popu- , 
lation must be comprised exactly of the same members. Thus-, the codes AB:AB, 
ABCDEF:ABCD-Hr, etc. also represent the collegial decision. . 

-The leader determined decision departs importantly from the colle- 
gial variety. Here some but not all output population members comprise the in 

o - . • ■ 

put population; thus Jthe descriptor, leader determined. ,The only other res- 
triction placed on the leader determined decision is' that the output popula- 
ftiou must have af least two members. Otherwise the absolute size of either 
population is irrelevant. The input side mustj have at -least one fewer member" 
than the output side. (Kith large populations, 4 or more members, the dis- 
tiWtion between leader determined and eoLlegiar decisions may seem-rathe^r ■ _ 
arbitrary., Thi^ case does not occur frequently/enough to warrant concei^.) 



• The shared decision is distinct from.,thc two prior types in that, a, 
a non-menbcr of .tlie out^^ut population, perli^ps the school principal .or coun- 
selor, is also depicted as a member of the input pdpulation. The codes aAiA" 
and aABCDHF:ABCUEF are also c lassif ied -as-shargd decisions., ±ln th^^M^^^j 
example once again the distinction between the collegial and sl^j^ decisiJn 
might seem rather arbitrary. Ke" think not. Even at such a- fine level of 
discrimination the differences' in input popu'lations between the twQ types con-^ 
stitute an important difference in governance.) 

The removed decision is .quite distinct -from any of the foregoing 
types. Here no member of tlie "output population participates in the input popu- 
lation. In schools such dec rs ions, are, of ten made internally by, the principal 
or central off ice supervisor and externally Si^the school board or /fate power; 

A d^^lsTbn has a control structure' whsn for any member /f the out- 
put population someone in addition to or other than himself is a^.member of the 
input population. There is a fifth type of decision not included in Figure 1 
for the reason it-has no control structure. It is cal le^scretion and can 
be -represented symbolically as A:A. Here'a person ce^titutes solely , both the 
input and output popt^tions. Discretion departs signific'antly from the col- 
legial' decision in that the decision is- not sha^ with any other person. 

To this point it has been indicated that the basic unit of a school' 
control structure is a single decision*, that decisions center around selecting 
among alternative courses of actioiy regarding an issue, and that for each de- 
cision an input population makes the choice and an output population is 
.-governed by the. choice. Further, it has been indicated that variations in in- 
'put and output populations and 'their correspondence reveal five decision types 
collegial, leader determined, shared, rfcmoved, and discretion. 
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' Thi^cpiction of ' control s^cture depart? from* conventional ap- 
•proaches in a few simple but useful ways. Fii'st, it is equally applicable in 
schools that h?ive different gcvernance structures, it is not tied to nor does 

♦ 

it beg particular or specialized decision making entities. Second, inclusion 
of and reference to the identity of output population members in determining 
decision t^pe describes quite t^irectly the state of centralization/decentraji- 
• zation in a sthool. Third, in Longitudinal stud.ies various vectors of change 
- can be cQv^^^'^ simultaneously. For example,^''in schools that adopt a unit ' 
•formation two alterations- are expected; group parti'cipation^in Jec^sion making 
shouTd"increase"with a corresponding decrease in teacher discre^on. 
, • Vflule/it is expected that schools will differ in terms of the promi- 

nenc*^of decision types, it is also expected thkt different issues will call 
forth varying decision types. " • 

Teacher Task Areas' . In order to measure adequately, th^ alterations in school 
control structure, it was necessary -to identify a rietXwof instructional- 
issues about which decisions /would bej.i?iade more or less continuQusly and de- 
liberately. These issues include excisions of 'a school-wide or inter-class- 
room nature as well as those of an intraclaSsroom nature, ' 

The instructional issues of the school can b^ adequately de.scribed 
in terms^f a variety of teacher task areas. Here teachers are, by necessity, 

of the output population. Moreover, some of the task areas, touch ~ 
^inly upon£vents of a school-wide nature; that, is, they involve the control 
and coordy(iltion of interclassroom eVentU particularly resource and task 
.. interdco/ndence. Other task areas are perti'ncnf by. and la^ge 6^y to the in- 
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dividual classroom.. ircre,;dj^cisions:' de not impficate,.' . Ipast on a sliort term 

basis, other classrooms' or- teaclie>'s. Figure 2 dispi^ys'^e various task area^ 

and their school-wide^ and.' t^U^sroom issues. These task areas were chosen- to ■ ,' 

" ■ X ^ . • . 

cover, comprehensivt3ly the major instructional' affairs of the schpol . 

;;igure~2 shows, in the left-hand coltunfi, .7;;teacher .t;ask areas, Im- 

bedded in these teacher tasl; areas are instructional issi^is. of a school wide 

nature, showi in the'center coltiran, and.- instructioWl, issues bf a .cjassroonr 

nature, shown in -the right -Jtahd column. . - •, 

\ "■ • • ' ^ ■ . . ■ - ■ 

Defining the^^ontrol ^^tructure- of a school :a>' done here .indicates 
lat the measurement device must be capable of determining if a decision. has 
been made about the issues dis{ilayed in Figure 2, and, if so. the measurementv 
device must be cap^able of determining the memt^hi^ of the input and output 
populations. ^ • ^ - ' • •.:* 

. Control Structure Interview 
There are esseivtidly two ways ih which a researcher can obtain 
relatively obj ect>v<5^counts of the identity of the 'decision-makers . .The 
first is ts^/^present when a' decision is rendered and record who' participated „ 
in seJr^ing the eventual alternative. This approach has its.-jlrawWck^.^ Since 
a^isions are made frequently, the observer must be) present on a continuous ^ 
basis, much like an anthropological field worker^ Consequen^^Jy , when a number 
of settings are involved the cost of Supporting enough field Workers soon be- . 
comes prohibitive. Short of continuous contact, the observ^x may appear when ^ 
many decisions 'are liable' to occur within a shortl span time. Ofton tliese^ 
arc official,* if -not piibl ic cvcnts-^faculty,' committee oSjp^iird meetings. ■ 



It) 
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Figure 2: Teacher -Task Areks .Including Their School Wide 
and Classroom Issues * ' *. 



TEACHER TASK AREA 



SCHQQIJ^IDE ISSUES^ 



Classroom 'issues 



1. SUBJECTS TAUGHT 



2, TEA'CHING MATERIALS 



5. METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION 

4 . METHODS OF 

REPCMITING PUPIL 
s PROGRESS 

RESPONSES TO 
MISBEHAVIOR. 

6,. STUDENTbROUPS 



^Subjects irr which lessons are 
presented on a rcgiflat basis. 

•*Subject3 in whigh lessons are 
prohibited. 

*Materials" usually found in 
the schodl . . 

♦Material^ whose use is 
' prohibited. ' » '^^ 

'*Methods whose use is ^ 
restricted. * 




*Metrtods used during tbe year.,- 



*Responscs \v'iiose use is^ ' 
prohibit edl||§^. 

*Speciai class charact'eri.stics . , 
.*Number .of class members. 
*Grade of cla5$ .members . . . ; * 

♦Number of .teachers.; * ' 

♦Necessary requirements for * 

emplpyment .■ . - ,o . 

*^ . ' 

*T)esirablQi traits in a 
candidate. ' , • 



.?Daily lessons. 

*Daxjy^ subject 
schedule. 

♦Materials Osed- 
in t\ie class- , 
room. 



♦Methods used'in 
the classr^m-. 

*Krequonoy with 
which methods 
are employed. 

♦R^spons^S' used. 



Observations would be biased ^against decisions where' teaehers alone constl&k^KS* 

/ 

* . the^^input populvition. , ' , , , '* ' 

. ' . Jthc second approach *.is to replace the/)bserver with an informant; 

that is, a regular meml^er of the" social sys.term of intei'^sr/ One quklifi^-as 
an infornnint by being close to the 4ecision makers, if not a decision nmkei; 
him- ar..ho'rself ^nd by virtue*of sustained membership in the system. ^Jij^^n- - ^ 
formants can be located, two choices are available to the researcher. On thp 
one hand, tTi@ informant can be tVained in the skill's of $ec©3:ding and report- * , 
ing observations. "On the ather^and, the informant can be grobed reginraiO^C — 
and systematically to plicit the details of his or her kno\>Ml edge about deci- . ^ 
•sion waking.' ,Tho first alternative seems more probl^mmatic than, the sQcond. ^ 
" Xl^e CQSt§ of training and siipervisin^nfoikants can-run vW^^high. Furthelr- 
more, it seems unwiV to givo^ key, organizational member an/^intiraate account ^ 
of research purposes and procedures. ^ . , ^ , . _ ♦ ^ » , . * 

The interview, which will ba described next relies t>n hiultiple ijifor- 
mant§ in each school: The/ are in^ervieifwed by- train^ interviewers* fro%^Ut^ . -* 
^ .'^itle the 'School. Mi\ this way C9^sts tfre kept^at.a. rdSTsonable lev,el and^^he pro^ 
blems of training, supervision, bias' and reattivity kre npt a^ great as they = 
would b6 if /the Qther altern^-tives had been chosen.:' . . j- 



' ' ^ The Structure of ^the Interview . Da#ta colleptien departs i^i ^twp major 
wayVfrom standa';jJfcptoaches to ptudiq^ of decision making .\/:The. first st( 
pf the' process is desl^ied t6 gather evidence td^ecrtifv/Vfuch decisions had 
• - been madp in fj^ph particular letting:. Ooce this evid6.nce is secored the 'i^i- 

tcrviewer then probes not onl/ito* flls^covQr wh^ made each deci^iCn^ ^but also.- • - 
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whose behavior' is. governed by the decision-the identity of th»- input and out^ 
/put ^populations, *\otc the folldwin^ general schema. ' . 

" * Figure 3: Diagrai* of the Intervicvv Struciure^ • ^ 
^ ^ , *• 

1. Locate- K>4idencc . , 2. Wentif/ Input._ ^3. ' identify Output 

of Decision ' Population , , Population 

Data are collected in , two s'tages. "Evidence obtained by a self-ad- 
>' ministered questionnaire given -prior to the interview. Jn the interview pro- 
per, the interviewer- pose^ a' standard series pf questions to edch 'informant ^ 
about the data that were .provided. . The following summarizes operations in 
each stage. 

. - » ■ ♦ 

• stage Qae:* Evidence . Approximately two weeks prior to th^. point when^an 

■• - \ ■ 

interview is to be heldZ-the i-nterviewer contacts the presei-ected respondent 

^ • 

by phone to e.xplaih the purpose .of the study and to. arrange a time^and p-lace . 

- ^ • • ^ ' h ' 

for the interview'. The " interviewer' tells the potential respondent that "s/he 

will receive by mail a questionnaire designed to collect' certain stantiar^l ^in- 
formation about the respondent's classroom and school. After achi^eving^ coop- 
eration and,' mutally a^^ble^hedul.es the. intervi.ewer than sends the'self 
■ admin-istered questionnairp to the informant. . > 

• • The questionnaire is designed to tap each^eacher task area and 
each issue within'the task.area^ For exampl§, in *hc ^ask area' "subjects 

ught" the respondent is shown ^ list c^S' subjects normaiXy presented in 
elementary schooB. S/he is then instructed indicate (1) whether s/he has 



recently taught any /f tUesv or -any other subjects and (2) which subjects s/he..'. 

has' been asked not to teacli. If the informant indicates s/he teaches math, it^ 

• . ^ .; - , ' 

-is assumed a decision was nade that s/he would teach math.' If s/he has been 

•• . ' - ^, - . 

'tasked nat'to present lessons iri sex education, we assume a decision agains,t, 

, . : . • . • ^ 

sex education had been rendered. The.absence of .affirmative evidence f.(e^. , 
'sonething not offered, or nbt prohibited) do.es not indicate a deliberate de-^ 

cisional process. 

•k sample of one section of the self-admin,istered ^questionnaire is.. 

provided in Figure 4. The section sho\vn pertains only to Task Arefi 1, subjects 

y ."■ * . ' ^ ' • ■ < ' 

t?u<»ht. Other. ta'S^ areas are covered in a similar fashion witlj otKfer sections^ 

• of .the questionnaire. ' In the example, 'only columns 1 fnd 2 call for informant 5 

responses. In the interview, probes-are made qbout the" daily content and 

schedule of lessonk (colunns 3 and 4) and sqbjects' that are taught (columii ^.^ 

stage Two :^ <nput' and .Output Populations . 'Following the completion of" the 
' self-adoinistereir, questionnaire, the interview is Jield. - During this -stage' <the^ 

interviewer adheres'' to the completed copy o£ the self -administered questionnaire 
-.Which contains the evidence for the;decisiops.ab*t whi-ch ^probes wilV be.made. < 
! W, interviewer goes^Wer each section of the comp^leted questionnaire 
to assure -that* it irs accurate to the informant's satisfaction. Once* 
done the intarviewq^ begins to. f)robc decisions that lie behind each pieccof^ 
affirmative evidence. The respondent' is given two cfrds. Oh the first as a 
list of locaticms where decisions 4>ertinent to a jpaifticula/ bit of evidence ^ 
x:oul*l be made.^ On the s'ccond' 4s 3 li?t of possible, but.iTOt exhaustive, in- 



^Locations on CARD 1 incluae Quts'ide your school, within the adminir. 
stration of your school, within the teaching staff of your school-, withm your- 
self. - ' ■: ' -• - - - 
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'l-ioure 4: Sar.ple Section from ?i.l£^Adainistercd Questionnaire^ 



HA 

SS 
SC 
US 
UH 
C£ 
HE 

hU 
fE 

SE 



Sobjccts 



COLUMN I 



YES? 



HO 



^rclgn language ^* 

HolhcPotlcV 

Soclj'r*5«*<4ies 1... 

Science 

t 

U.S. hUtory 

Uorfd history 

Ccogrophf ^ . . . 

tl^alth 

Ar' ^ 

K'J-Jc ...^ 

Phyiic* I, education. 
Sex education 



I 

I- 

- i 
" I 



S7-St 



>1 



I 



•2 

2» 
2. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
' 2 
2 
2 
2 
,2 
2 
2 
2 



Others teught 



Q. 2a' 



Asked not to teach 



RESPONDENT: 03 fiOT 
use THtSE tCLUINS. 



COtUiiii 3 C0Lu;;i 



Lessons 



YES 



NO 



^5 , 
%« 

S* 

SI 

5J' 
S) 

s« 

SS 

" J 

" I 

» 1 

" I 

«t-ftl 

ft!-*-} 
«W-CS 



— 7I-71 

— 7J-7» 
7^->7S • 



2 
2 

'2 
2 
2 

^: 

2 
2 

2 

2 ' 
•2 - 
2 
2 
2 
' 2 



2 

2 

_% 2 

' 2 



(f. 2b 
'Others asked not 
to teach 



Schedule 



. *The copy shown iiwt^s figure has bc^n photo -reauced>rr 
cpnvenience of display.^ ^ - 
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• put (01- output) populations.^ Jhc interviewer then asks about a given bit of 
• (Evidence (1 J- where decisions that pertain to it^were inadc--CARD 1, (2) who made 
each decisior.--CARD 2 and (3) v-.ho was governed by each "decision-C./VRU 2. The 
interviev.er adheres al'^b to a prepared godc book which is placed beside the . 
self-administered questionnaire, exposed to the informant and used to record 
the jesponsesx In the interviewer's 'code book there 'are a series of standard 
questions to 'be posed about each colunn of each gh^rt of the self-administered, 
questionnaire (see t,he sample chart injigure^^). Thus equivalent data is ' ■ 
collected 4n a highly systematic-fashion pir each teacher task' area. 
: ' . Questions about the location of' a decis^n" (CARD 1) are included for 
a variety of reasons. By first e^ablishjng the locus, bot\ informant and" ' 
interviewer are alert 'to cejMTain types of input and output populations. For 

" example',. Should the informant "say, the decision was made outside the school' and 
thenVeport' it wa^ir^^e by members of the staff, the intei-viewer would regard 

. these as incjjf^patible facts and probe further into the informant's report. More- 
over, letation is used in justifying the finaJ codes given during Kiata reduction. 

^^^auld the locus and population information not correspond, for exam^e, • • 
coders may listen to an audio tape copy of the actual interview, i-f^lf is 

/ 

available^, or scar'ch for more complete infoi^tion provided in notes made 
■ • ' • . . ,< ' - • ■ ► 



/ 



^Populations on-CARD.2 include a series of out-of-sthcjtf-personnel , 
• your school principal, all teachers in your*- school , only some teacliers.in your 
school*, only yourself and others. For '^inal coding these- broad categories are 
* further refineti to include a broad rapge of particular positions and groups 
, that might.be present in each school and district, e^. , team, team leader, 
grade-le\'el committee, district committees and so' on.. • 

_3^fiformants ma)"* elect not to have the interview taped. 
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durint; the interview. SJiQUld cac* Of these procedures fail to, explain the 
apparent incongruity, the intcrvicwci- contacted and, in extreme cases, so 

/ • 

is the respondeat. 

Figure o is a copy of a segnient of th« interviewer's code boor used ' 
during the interview. This particular sanpTe foUows directly column one of 
chart one, subjects taught, wh\ch is displayed in Figure 4^. 

When an interviewer haS conipleted*the full cycle of questions for 
.one complete chart, that is, for or«: teacher task area, s/ha asks "Are there 
' any other important decisions which have been made in (this teacher tksk area) 
Vhich you feel we have not covered." Should a decision j.e uncovered, the 



entire cycle of proving evidence, locus and population identification is re- 
peated: Accordingly there is a separate code sheet for each of these "loose 

m 

ends" -probes for tlie various teaoher task areas . .. ■ 



Rcsppndent S^nple .- Two kinds of informants are sought in each school.. Teach- 
ers w,h4'i»e-Jikel>^ to know who makes what decisions by virtue of their ex- - 
perience, position, tenure, and prestige 'in the school are preferred over 
others., The principal of the' school is also interviewed due to his rather 
•close proximity t'b decisions from which "t/^chers are typically further renioved 
The principal interview and questionnaire are not illustrated here. They dif- 
fer only insofar as flight modifications of wording are required to direct the 
-principal to consider decision making fiwm a teacher's rather than an adnini- 
- strator's perspective. Additionally, the area of hiring is included only on 
the principal's survey. ' . • ' • , " 

_ For the first wave of dat» .collection a sample of informants wj 
<^rawn randomly ^o that no more than^nine teachers and the principal were in- 



Chart, 1» Colurrn I, 



Ut's look Ot decisions Obout whot --^^^^'l)^^^^^^^^^^ 

B; (Fror. CARD 1) V'^rc i^:rc, decisions mode that I S-^-t^q! . 

v.-oyl<5 be touo^t? 
C (Frcn C.T.O 2) V'>o rede that decision? 
D (Fron C/T.D 2) U-O v,as governed by th:it cVc.sicn? 
D. tFron CA^a ^; ^^^0^ any other subjects determined In^ex^tly 

Ihc sane way? Which ones? 



B 



Subjects 



Where deci- 
sion Is riic 
(CARD 1) 



d-ec i s ion 
(CAE'D 2) 



W-iO is 
governed 
(Ci^:i 2) 



Spccrfy (CA«ID 1, Code 6; 
and CARD 2', Codes ^ t 6) 



Others 
dctercpined 
the Saf^e woy 




Vh<'rr drcislcn is rtc^dc (CARO 1) 



1. Outside your 3. Within 

Own :;ch,->ol teaching 

2, Uitliln t!»c **^iir^ 
— ad.-ilnlstrat lor> ^liXh-'^f 

^ 5. Oon't know 



Popu1nt4on^ (CAJ^O 5) 



1. Uucation j^crsonncl outside ScJool 5. SHf^^ 
(»: Sof.H* tcochcrs In &£tw>o? 



» SrCCI^Y VniO HI COLUWt F. 
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terviewcd m .ccjch school, ^flrirs aK>^ch was followed due to the lack of infor- 
nation which wiuld identify "best" informants. On subsequent data collect*ions 
following acquisition- of a .great deal of information about each of the members 
of every faculifty, a smaller - iiunibui -&fH:eachers was selected largely from the 
original sanp|e who best fit the^iitfoxmant criteria listed earlier, 
j 

Perfornancc Nsrms. Each teacher informant goes thi^ugh fH^entare cycle of 



ing the firs 
utes. Mean 



questions pertaining to the first six teacher task areas^^ Fi^e 2). Dur- 
data collection total interview time ranged from^iQ-to 150 iAh 
completion time was 75 minutes. Completion time. for principal 
during the first inter^ew ranged from 35j:o^J55 minutes. Their average was 
89. Principals are probed over seven task areas. During the second data col/ 
iection interview time was shortened considerably for teachers but. not for 

pniP-Cipals . ^ i ; ^ 

npletion time has been the greatest practical difficulty \ji*tt^ 

data gathering procedure. During^pumorous. field trials ^conduc;^^ i^i^i^^M 

I ^ , ^ ^^1^,.,, . / 

•Oregon and lutsequently at the Institute for Survey 



sity, Philadelphia^, effort'^-^-**'''^'^dp to make the ia«€rview more efficient 
withdut greJtly sacrificing the richness of detair"it"yi«94uces . Pruned d|iring 
this period Iwas a section on determining the contents of pupil pfiB«^ess re- 
ports -in that respondents could not explain bri^ljr^and succinctly how gl^^es 
and other .evaluations were detewnined. * ^ 
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^clncern for the magnitude of the tasks of training and supervising 
interviewerslprompted staff members 'to subcontract 'foi the data collection and 
reduction aclfvities witli this organization. Project leader the^, Dr. James 
Peterson, alsB had responsiblity for pitting the^t^erview in fiTnal form in- 
cluding most Jjcrtinently the format of the v^rjMxs protoeols. / 

■ ■ 



■Effort vvus made to assess inter-intervicvvcr agreement by having different 
interviewers probe the sane respondent .on the same -task ar.eas.^ Inter- inter- 
viewer agreement' was disappointing "in. early trials, particularly at the evi- 
dence gathering stage, which, in large measure, shapes much of the subsequent 
interview, and resultant data. Interviewers were not, it turned out, especial- 
ly Systematic during this stage and were highly subjective in recording evi- 
dence, especially for subjects presented, materials used, and responses to mis- 
behavior. V/hen this stage of the interview 'became more highly structured 
inter-interviewer agreement on this and other subsequent sections -r^ose td sat- 
isfactory levels. 

During the development of the measure, error variance seemed to be 
tied more to differences among interviewers than among the informants. Con- 
sidering the missivc'-scale at which data eventually would be collected, sys- 
tematic, rigorous training and on-the-job-supervision of interviewers became 
the primary concern. Thus, a working agreement was struck with the Institute 
for Survey Research, ISR. - - ^ 

, «• Under this arrangement, interviewers are recruited from the locale 

of the schools in which they conduct their interivews. They are trained to- 
gether both in large groups and on an individual basis. They are supervised 
not only on the deg/ee to which proper procedures ^re followed but also on the 
basis of data they return. • In addition, many of the interviews are fecor.aed 



^Such efforts were made during the developmeirt of the- protocols m 
Eugene. Due to the length' Of the interview, especially at that stage of devel 
opraent it was not fcasi-ble to conduct the ont— e interview^ with the same xnfor 
mant two or three times in the same day. ih-s a -otat.i .n scheme was enacted 
wherein three interviewers probed in the iame' d ^our .'.nd five informants oti 
a few task areas such that oach informant was i crviewed twice,on the same 
■task area by at least different interviewers. 



on audio 'tapes which arc spot checked regularly by field supervisors. Other 
problems associated with thctf intarvxuws ^nd interviev;e.rs are reported directly 
to the project offices in Lugehe and fed back to ISR. In sone cases inter- 



viewers have' bfien removed from their dutie's and replaced with other trained 
personnel., 

Evidence certifying instrument capabilities prior to the collecti'orr 

« ' ' ' 

of "expcrimentar' data was incomplete especially in regard to validity/ TITir 
shortcoming was due in part to the demands of the data, collection schedule. 

^ 

Nonetheless, sufficient modification in ins trument format and interviewer 

graining had been made to assure rather high levels of consistency and accuracy. 

Also, questions of instrument validit)^could be- answered best when consider- 

able inforination about other sehool characteristics became available; that is, 
after the first collection of all data. ' 

These analyses of the control structure data aye of^he most simple 
variety. Reported are percentages -of decision types'. ^ calculating the values, 
the total number of decisions reported across all s c ho ols-or among schools of_a_ 
given type becomes the denominator of the fract3^n^^;a^'n^^^^^ '^^en is the - 
total number of decisio ns of each decision type. The five basic types of de- 
cisions are desciObed in Figure 1 and the discussion surrounding it. 



- Preliminary Findings 
• Thirty-six. elementary sclfools in' the MlTT sample fall .into three groups: 
(1) experimental ,. tliose which irtstal led a, unit orgaiiization in thfe fall ;pf . ■ 



1974, (2) control schools that did -not install a unit organizatioii and (3) unit, 
those which jj|id" installed a unit organization previously. The unit structure 
has -betSiTshown to produce greater group decision making over both cla^s and 

• ' / 

school issues. ^ 

The first round of control structure data taken in the spring of 
1974 was expected to reflect high frequencies of decisions of the type discre- 
tion for classroom issues and removed in school -wideCissues. But unit schools 
were expected to exhibit relatively higher frequencies of cpllegial decisions 

than their counterparts. More particularly, unit schools should show lower 

m - 

frequencies of discretion in class issues and removed decisions in school is- 
saes than the other scTiools-i 

The control structure data satisfies these expectations. It shpuld • 

[ 

be noted, 'hovveve^, the separation of 'decisions into classroom and scliool-wiae 
issues is imperfect and serves, we believe, to depress differences among ^ 
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^schools. .More fine grained analyses ai^ planned (but not reported here). 

Teacher R^p^rj^. tVhen aggregating teacher responses from 36 schools over 
classroon and- school iTsTiC^r-^^.percent ^of the reported decisions are of the 
type discretion; 30 percent are '^toveikjand roughly 10 percent each are ,colle 
gial and shared.. These are' shown in Tab^ 1. ' . • 
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Table 1: Control Structure over all Sample 



dCcision type 



Collegial \ 
Leader Determined 
Scared" 
Removed 
Discretion 



Class and School 
Issues Combined 
Percent 



11 
03 
10 

30 - 
46 




Class Issues 
Only 
Perc^cnt^ >- 

- 10 
02 -- 
06 
17 
65 



ols 



Sphool Issues 
Only 
Percent 



13 * 

04 
16 
47 
21 



/ Among jeiaSsroom decisions, discretion, by a large margin, is the " 

doitunant response. Low values on ^€fc> of the other types also give a- much 
expected picture. The same is true also of decisions, reported aboul school 
wide issues. Here nearly half the deciSiojis are of . the type removed, made by^^ 
non-teachers. Yet there remains a rather large residual .of discretion.. This/ 
later observa^iori may be exaggerated: somewhat by the rough way in which deci- 
sions were placed in the-'^^chool issues ^r^tegory, 

/ - . : . . 

These same patterns were^epeated, although not at the same lev^l^, 

among .each of t^he three groups of Schools that comprise the total sample- ^ 
Table 2 contains ' findings for ?he control structure of classroom issues by 
' school typ^, , . ^ 
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Table 2: Control of Classroom Issues by School Type 

1 , ) 



DECISION TYPE 



Experimental 
Percient 



SCHOOL TYPE ^ 

' Control 

Percen^t^ 



Unit ^ 
^erce^nt 



Collegial 

Leader Determined 

Shared 

« 

Removed 
Discrfeti'on . 



09 
02 
05 
15 
69 



06 
02 
07 
20 
66 



19 
02 
06 
13 
58 




As expected,, unit schools (those unitized prior to the first wave ef 
data collection) Teport higher levefs of collegial and corre^ondingly lower 
levels of distretion decisions thatt' either of the other types. Moreover,, the 
small -differences between the experimental and cont^l school-s-are al^o sug- 
•gcstiv^. Higher 'levels of/coUegial decisi^s and lower levels of removed 
decisions in the experimental schools suggest anticipatory. shifts in the con- 
trol structure^'may have preceeded the installation effort. ^ ^ 

'TabLe-3-f resents paralleL findings about school widfi^issues. Tha 
unit schools^show relatively highef levels of collegial decision making and 
correspondingly lower levels^ of *4eci5ions of the type removed. " The experi- 
mental schools again display what may be'an anticipatory shift in .controjl. : 

-V ' ■ 



structure . 



■ ' "•• -Table 3.^ Control of School -Wide Affajrs by School Type 

■■'5 ■ ' • " . 



DECISION TYPE 



• * 

I-xperimAtal • 
Percent-* 


, Cont;rol 
^ ^ Percent , 


Unit-' 
Percent ' 


/ 11 c ; 


if * . 


' 21; - ■ 


.04- ■ 




■ 05 














/ .48 


/ -51 . 

f 


^ 42.', 

/ 


24 


19 ' 


. -«21.^ 



Collcgial 

Leg.der Determined, 

Shared ^ 

Removed 

Discretion 



To the extent in'ternal consistency logic applies to a measure of 
phenoiuenon bf this sort, tjie correlations between reports of decisions within . 
the five types across classroom scljool-wi'de* issues are positive aji'd moder- 
ate'to large, (upper right qua^lW of tabl& .4>. . The lowest within type, ; - 
across category correl-ation is .31 for leader dGterained deci-^ions and' the .• 
largest is in ^le collegial type, :69. The average intercorreiation value- is • 

** , Within th-e categories of s/hool '.z^^ classroom decisions; .most intex^ 
correlations_5houId be negative-; due to the ipsat'ive nature of' thp response 
aUcrnatives. Consistent affith ejirlierr consideration', Vai^ious paij?5 diJct^. 
sion type categories should show stronger and more systematic; relatioi^thah 
others. The first expectatfoh is borne <)ut (upper left and Ipwet right quad-",. 
Vants) for both catVgories within which decision type-s^all^jnie second e^- , ^ 
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pectafXn also'i^^'^s soir.e support. For classrooia decisions, collegiality ; 
is ino$t strbngly associated with discretion. Discretion is most strongly asso- 

iated with removed jicci^ions (upper left qudarant)." .Ajnong schpol decisions, 
^legialiT>^'^^esponds no5t prominently with shared. and removfed decisions.^ 
Discretion is most clearly associated with sheared decisions (lower right quad-^ 

rant ) • . . * • ^ \ 

> Tl^e. lower '.ief^quadrant is enpty due to the generally unint^eresting 
nature' of the. findihgs regarding across type, acros^categ(^y correlations. 
The/e are- a mixture of small and typically negative coetficients which follow 
robg,hiy the 'same .pa-ttems as found within category reports --upper left and 
lower^ight quacirants. _ ^ . ^ A 

.Princ'ipTr 'Rcpd'rts' . *" To "thl'fe "pbint ctfedl^sSttctilre- ViatiS4>o?^A*.V 
•in the first Vave by' principals have;TJe^n kept separate from the teacher data. 
Conceivably^ reports by the 'two t)T)es of informants '^ould correspond to a" . 
high degree. However, there is also good reason to expect deviations to occur. 
Principals are situated' differently in the organi"^ibn hierarjjjiy than are ^ 
teathers. By virtue of their position they often come closer than teachers*to 
observing artjl participating in "decisions of "a school -Hide. and. district-wide 
nature. " AU©-,^ bccatise their' role.might be seen, in part, as enforcing regula- 
tions derived outside of the school- and oreporting continuous ly^n compliance, 
their knowledge of decision. nakers external to- the 'school and district is pro- 
bably keoner -than that of their teachers. " . 

These differences kWld not affect dramatically the pattern of 
principal reports when contrasted with the reports of- tochers. Generally^ 
principal ^reports,* TablCvS, parallel that from teachers. Decisions- of the 
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type rcnoved and discretion occur with greatest frequency when aggregating 

over all schools an^d over classrdom and school-wide issues. Likewise, discre-- 

tion dominates classroom decisions and removed, dominates school decisions. 

'However , principals report d. considerably greater proportion of de'cisions of 

. i . . ' , r 

the type ,shared--where teachers and nonteaciiers render decisions jointlyi^-thaa. 

do teachers. * 



Table's: 


Control Structure 


over all San^ple Schools^ 


. * DECISION /TYPE 


♦ / • 
Class and School 
Issued Combined 
Percent 


Class Isstxes School Issues 
' * Only , Cbly 
Percent' " Percent 

: ■ ^ ^. 


* * »• * 
- , Collegi^l • ^ 

Leader Determined 


07 

02 . 


06 . ^ • . 09 ^ 

. ^. , .'.^ , •• • » * ■ • 

• "02 '02 


Shared 




23 - ■ . - 24 


Reraoyed 


54 


23 ' 49 


Discretion 


S3 


4.5 .16 


(o ■ 






V-*^ ..Also *^iTailar 


to teacher apepbi^ts 


is the frequency with.vdiiqh pi'irici- 



pals 1-eport instances of " cbl legiai; decisions. Although the perc€nt of colle- 
'gi»l, decisions is Tess here than iti Table.l -the pattern of reports. isi.roughly 
the' same. Col legial .decisions are more likely- to occur, or so it seems, over 
school-wide than classroom issues.** ^ . : . - ^ • ^ 

1% is not clear how to 'account for the^majQr difference between the 
princ4pal and teaclier reports,, the frequency ^f- shared decisions . Not only 
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may it stem from slight measur^ent differenced fi6ntit>ned above but it iraiy 
also be relatfed to differences in resffendSat perception, a possibility t^at 
<fill have to be inv.es ttf«ted more^uUj^kf t^ese and/subsequent data. . 



\ • - ; 

The differences^etueen and among the , experimental , control and unit 

,\ schools arc-not nearly as sharp in the principal responses "a? In the teacher 

reports,. For example, principals in schools with "unit organization report 

higher levels of collegial decisions only over class issues and then not by a 

large -inargirt. Moreover, principals report, lower levels of teacher discretion 

• over school-Kide and class issues -than teachers . In each, case* the categofy of 

shared decisioTis is quite pronounced in its rol# in homogenizing the appear- 

anoe ofnhe t^ire^ types of scjiools and in accounting for the differences^- - 

tween teacher and principal reports. ^.^^ 

• • . ' ' . • ..-""'^ ' ' 

■ . V Differential -Changes - i^Cofftrol Strufcture^ ; ^ . 

• ' / Su59equenVto%"he- fiKt.colXt£JLion S«a"'two kadition^tscQunds 




were obtained. Wave two data were taken in the fall of 1974 after the 

.experimental schools had installed tlie unit structure. Wave three data were 
taken in- the spring of 1975 approximat^irslx ,nonths following wave, two and 

•near the end of the first year during which the experimental schools had main- 
tained the innovation. Data were co^ected on thT^^-^chs^^in IS^rontirol 
school s-Tdiich are located' in the saije districts as the experinentals. Two 
more waves of data will haVe-.beeri tak^ by the end; of the L975-76 sghoal ye^. 

^ ' Sonewhat different modes' of data analysis have bew employed to 

si^arize the reports over three^w'aves^ These n4w analytic tetluiiques give 
per respondent reports for each school. In addition certain issues inr the-. 

'six teacher task areas were dropped, from -analysis having netted few responses. 
Co nsequently , the percent values^ do not cor respond exactly with thoifrgreported 



in the prc\T.ous tablfes. -However,- the pattern of f indings is und^nge^ 



In qomparing the reports of teachers only from 'the experimental and', 
control -schools. the following expectations are borne out. Experimental schools 
show a sharp increase in the frequency of collegial decisions and a corres- , 
ponding djtcrease in' discretion and removed., The control schools do riot change 

^^ye-r^imc. These patterns are even more pronounced when Considering only the 
teacher task areas "subjects taught" and "student groups"-issues that -concern ' 
the instructional fx^nction most centrally. 

For purposes of illustration and description the five basic decision 
types have been altered somewhat and reduced. All- decisions in which only 
teachers are inpluded in the input population are called, by this convention, 

. collegia^ Aecisionsn^. These inclilde the standard coUegial variety, plus lead- 
er'determined and those shared decisions in" whibh the outside members of the 
input population are also teachers, The second of "non-collegial decision is 
comprised of the sum of removed decisicms and those shared decisions wJiere" 
some non-teacher belo^ngs to the input population: The third ype of decision 
Is the standard-, discretion.- The percent values of these tliree types sum to 
~ Hiftity and. permit the display in Figure 6. 

• ■ Sgure 6 summarizes tfiagramatically. the findings coming fr^^ 

^longitudinal application of the conti?ol structure interview. Experimental 
•"schools move in the direction^of in^-^sed eollegiality and simultaneously 

■ avJay ftoKrtWl-collegi^l ?nd discretion decisions. Ov^r time, control schools 

■ maintain a piu^i^v~<hig^ of non-c^legial and discretion and 
low- amounts of,i:o«:egial. d^iBions.' ,• , • • • " 

Intejfistiogly, the shift to'^ more- collegial contfol structure in 
' the experime'ntal schools was dramatic. 'bsiQ^^ime one eollegiality as tT^T^ 
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covariatc. differences bQtv.ccn experimental and. control schools were signifi- 
caii:t -at Vffiro two. However, with time two collegiality as the covariate, school 
type did not explain more than a trivial amount of the variance at time three. 
The mean difference between expe'rimentkl and control schools at times two 'and 
three are significant'. At each data^^ lection, the collegiality percentages 
over all task areas were: ex^^mental 15.9, 23.5 and 23.'2; control 11.7, 
10 4 and 10.8. Over the task areas "subject taught" and "student groui^" the 
corresponding Values were: experimental, 23.'2, 31.2 and 35.0; ^control 12.6, 
9.7 and Iff.S. • \ ' .. h ^ 

■ J .. • 

"7: ftgjnarks ' ^ 

'^■The instrument we have created seems to net"vaTTth-and reliable data 
'and should considerably illuminate ^ studies of organizational- decision-smaking 
in the school. Ir. our owt> work on the organizational implications of a parti- - 
cular structural change in the conventional elementary School, the measure 
has been among -the most sensitive and revealing of the great vaiWy which we 
employ. Furthermore, the. analytic ibnd descriptive modes that "we haveS^eloped 
seem to be useful improvements over jnore conventional approaches that often 
•'seem imbuecFwith hortative overtones. l . 

Neverth'elgss, the pri>cedure has certain drawbacks ifiich may prove 
prohibitive. under normal conditions oi research. The procedures are expen- 
sive to employ; They reqiiird sizable training and supervision cbsts as well 
as substantial QOTtact with respondents. Furthermore; the measure produces 
substantial data which can .become neally^ overwhelming when multiple sites and 
time series designs are involved. 
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These problor.s not\.ithstanding. there "presently exists no clear al- 
ternative when objective and fine grained data are required/ Our preliminary 
analyses that also irxlude a number of subjective measures of organisational 
decision making do not differentiate among experimental , 'control and unit 
schools. Correspondingly, these subjective measures appear to be unrelated to 
t^ie control structure findings. . ' ^ 
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